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INSTRUCTION IN HISTORY & CITIZENSHIP. 

By Professor S. S. Laurie, 

University of Edinburgh. 

{Continued from page 8.) 

General Method. — Having' defined our aim how are we to 
proceed ? Can we not find some general rule of procedure 
which shall govern all school history from infancy to the 
age of 1 8 — the age which marks the termination of secondary 
instruction ? I think we can, if we consider the historical 
elements of which we have spoken and the form in which 
these first of all present themselves to us, viz., as annals 
furnishing material for true history. The general method is 
to claim the chronology and annalistic materials of history 
for the school up to 15 or 16. 

Now as annals, history is a series of related events in time 
connected with certain communities of persons and particular 
localities, the even tenor of events being occasionally dis- 
turbed by outbursts of passion and emotion. That is to say, it 
presents itself to us as an epic made up of dramatic situations 
with interludes of lyrical raptures — all connected with persons 
and the aims or ideas which they represent. Or we might say, 
it is a prosaic epic every now and then passing into drama and 
accompanied by a lyrical chorus. History cannot be reasoned 
history to a boy ; even at the age of 16 or 17 it is only v ® r y 
partially so ; but it can always be an epic, a drama and a 
song. The general principle of procedure is thus revealed. 
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Thus, the history of the 
chool will be full of humanity, and so be a humane study . 
thus will it connect itself with literature ; thus will it stir 
ethical emotion ; thus, in short, will it be the true matter of 
history ; and when history, in the larger philosophic 
conception of it, comes within the range of the cultured adult 
mind, this epic view of it will contribute to a true - reasoned 
comprehension— a comprehension, that is to say, which will 
take full account of human character, feeling, and motive. 

History taught in accordance with this method shows 
itself to be, above all other studies, a humane study, and to 
be rich in all those elements which go to the ethical culture 
of the young. All subjects when properly taught contribute, 
it is true, to this ethical culture, for even science can be 
humanized ; but language (in its larger significance) and 
history contribute most of all, and these two play into each 
other’s hands. logether they constitute, along with morality 
and religion, the humanistic in education and furnish the 
best instruments for the ethical growth of mind. 

ihe general principle of procedure naturally suggests the 
true method of instruction in particular lessons. Let the 
period be the Scots wars of independence. Round Wallace 
and Bruce this story chiefly gathers. The boy with the map 
before him must have conveyed to him a conception of the 
on 1 tom physical, social, and political of the period, in so 
-pi * ese are intelligible at the age which he has reached. 
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So in the history of England, the periods of the French 
wars and the Spanish Armada, for example, are to be treated 
in like manner. The boy must strike his roots deep into the 
national soil, or he will never come to much. It matters 
nothing that the poetry you give contains much that is 
legendary. A national legend is a far truer element in the 
inner history of a people than a bald fact. 

This, I conceive, is the true method of school history in 
general. The minor details of method will be suggested by 
the Rules of Method applicable to all subjects. 

A few words regarding three of these rules of detail may 
be added by way of illustration : — 

(1) We are met at the threshold by this principle, viz., new 
knowledge must rest on knowledge already acquired, if it is 
to be a living and intelligible growth. In other words, we 
must always begin from a child’s own mind-centre, if we wish 
to extend his area of knowledge effectively. Consequently, 
if he is to learn intelligently about past men and events, he 
must have some knowledge of existing men and events. He 
must have seen and talked and read about things present 
to his own experience before he can have the imaginative 
material at his service for comprehending the past and 
remote. This he gradually acquires from his every-day 
contact with people and things, the general course ol 
instruction in the school, and from the reading of simple 
fables, stories, and narratives in his text-books and the 
school library. His arithmetic, meanwhile, is teaching him 
to stretch his conception of time, and his geography to 
localize his own and other countries, and to become alive to 
the fact that he belongs to a distinct nationality. The only 
historical imaginative material which I would directly give 
before the age of ten complete is the learning by heart ot 
national ballads. 

(2) At ten complete I may begin history proper, and I am 
now confronted with the rule, “ lurn everything to use. 
The “ use ” is determined by the end or purpose. I have 
already spoken of this, but I may say further : 

Geography we teach with a view to extensiveness of mind ; 
arithmetic and geometry with a view to intensiveness ol 
faculty ; history, not merely with a view to lengthening the 
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It was as citizens of a particular nation, and by a high sense 
of the duties of citizenship, that our ancestors accomplished 
all that has made the present desirable as an advance on their 
own time. My object, then, is to lead the boy to consider 
himself as a continuation of the past, as handing on, during 
his lifetime of activity, a tradition of life and character, 
while aiming to make things better than he found them by 
keeping before him the highest ideal of the duties of a 
citizen, and recognizing above all the need of self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice in the interest of the commonwealth. 

If this is not our aim, what is r Why do I not give him 
the chronology and annals of Peru instead of England and 
Scotland ? 

Ihe detail of our procedure is sufficiently indicated ; but I 
may say in further exposition : 

Up to the eleventh year I confine myself to ballads and a 
few graphic stories of heroes. In the eleventh year the 
course of instruction may begin to be continuous. But 
istory is always a story to be told , and the wandering 
mmstre o old is our model teacher. The childhood of 
is ory I have said, is the history for children. Text-books 
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period, of course, at first. Boys do not object to learn these 
by heart if the events themselves have been first narrated. 
A chronological sheet, containing not more than 20 of the 
principal dates in British history, should be hung up and 
committed to memory. In teaching the time-sequence, the 
gathering of great incidents round kings and emperors has 
been strenuously objected to. I do not concur with these 
objectors. It is quite natural, it seems to me, to consider events 
in their relation to the chief magistrate of the country for the 
time being, and it is an aid to memory. So also, the record 
of wars and battles has been denounced. But these interest 
boys, and, moreover, illustrate the great crises of national 
and world history. But while this extension of knowledge 
is necessary, history cannot be made interesting, even at this 
period, in any other way than that which I have explained ; 
and if it is not made interesting, it is quite useless in the 
school. That is to say, it is of moral and intellectual value 
to a boy only in so far as it gathers round persons and 
dramatic situations, thereby enriching his ethical nature and 
furnishing food for his imagination. In the thirteenth year a 
text-book may be put into the pupil’s hands for the first time ; 
but it should be a historical reading-book, not a history. 

I do not think that pupils should be questioned much in 
history, except with a view to the language of the text-book, 
when they have been introduced to one ; but unquestionably 
no lesson is complete which does not include a conversation 
on the substance of what has been read. The ends of 
examination in narrative, except where words demand 
explanation, are always best attained by a familiar inter- 
change of opinion, and by requiring the pupils to reproduce 
in their own words, first orally, and then on slate or paper, 
what they have read in their books or heard from their 
teacher. 

The text-book, I repeat, should not be an epitome of 
history, but a historical reading-book.* Epitomes are merely 
arid tables of contents ; we ask boys to “ get them up, 
and are surprised that they should dislike the task ! 
Chronological connections will be furnished by the teacher 

* It is superfluous in these days to say that history should be taught in presence of 

maps, especially maps that emphasize physical characters, and that the master 

should sketch on the black-board the plans of battles. 
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use Carlyle’s phrase) “ giving a picture of the thing acted. 

The earlier stages of history-teaching are thus, as will be 
seen, annalistic, epic, pictorial, ethical and only in the later 
period didactic. Oral instruction by the teacher is chiefly 
relied on. To say that there is no training in such teaching 
of history is absurd. That there is little discipline as compared 
with that given by formal studies is true. But training, 
though not discipline, is often something much better. 

From Fifteenth to Eighteenth Year . — During this period 
of secondary instruction the pupil may begin his history 
over again, as a reasoned or rational history, in some such 
book as Green’s Short History of England or Hume Brown’s 
History of Scotland. In the course of these years he will 
be much exercised in writing historical narratives. Every 
advantage will, meanwhile, continue to be taken of the 
general literature of the country, the master reading prose 
and poetical pieces to the pupils, constantly substituting 
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and meaning to the past. Books written on special periods, 
of which there are now many, and biographies such as those 
of Warwick, Wolsey, Clive, Nelson, Cromwell, should be in 
the school library, and the boys should be encouraged to 
read them. Few will do so, you say. I answer, this largely 
depends on how you have taught ; and also, I would say, it 
is only a few that ever go beyond the “ beggarly elements ” 
of any subject ; but these few are worth all the rest put 
together. Just as in Society ; it is a few men, and, above all, 
a few women, that maintain the standard of culture and 
make life worth living. 

Before the boys leave school, a course of conversational 
lectures should be given on the history of the world, with 
constant reference to a large wall map and a “ Stream of 
Time.” These conversational lectures will connect the 
civilization of the ancient with the modern world. Very 
general notions only will be conveyed, but the culture and 
impulse to know which are given by general notions are 
unquestionable. In fact, there is little of real value anywhere 
save general ideas. 

It is at the advanced secondary stage alone that history 
can be taught as a rational sequence, also that the moral 
instruction suggested by almost every page can be directly 
and of set purpose enforced. At the earlier stages this moral 
teaching is very much taken for granted by the teacher — 
adverted to, but not prelected on. “ It is the offlce of 
historical science,” says Lord Acton, “ to maintain morality 
as the sole impartial criticism of men and things, and the 
only one on which honest minds can be made to agree. 
Pictorial illustrations of distant countries and of their great 
works of art should be available in every school. 

In classical schools the boys will of course obtain a fair 
knowledge of the histories of Greece and Rome. These 
histories should be short and full ; that is to say, full in their 
treatment of a few things, and always free from details not 
essential to the comprehending of the general course of the 
story of these nations. Such books as Smith’s school 
histories are models of what a school history ought not to 
be. (Read Smith’s England , page 29, for example, which 
page I name at random.) 
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Citizenship. But this is not all : In the secondary stage, 

and to some extent even in the primary stage, history must 
be made to teach citizenship, and as much of the Constitution 
as may be thought necessary to the equipment of a citizen 
politician. Surely this is important in a democratic country. 

Social and civil relations and the forms of our consti- 
tutional polity, including local or municipal organization, 
should be taught in all secondary schools ; but only in its 
general outlines. We are not educating boys to be con- 
stitutional lawyers. The duty of subjects to the state ought 
to be impressed. But it is quite useless to do this in a 
formal and text-book way. A ll that can be taught with effect 
must arise out of the history teaching from day to day, and be 
in close relation to it, and given orally. Such teachings, if 
incidental and associated with persons and events, take 
effect; if formal and detached, they are wholly ineffectual 
for their purpose. Their great value consists not in the 
knowledge they give, but in their effect in deepening the 
sense of national continuity and social unity and so preparing 
the young for patriotic citizenship. 
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is evidently the prerogative of the University; but in the 
later period of the secondary school, the pupils may be 
introduced to it in the form of familiar conversations on 
their historical reading in the way we have suggested. 

Por the masses who do not go to secondary schools, 
instruction in citizenship must be given in evening continu- 
ation schools, but not disjoined from general historical reading 
If formal and technical, I repeat, it loses its effect. Even the 
adult mind learns best from the concrete. There is only one 
interest that is universal, and that is Life. 

When we contemplate the close relationship that exists 
between history, geography, literature, civil relations and 
ethics, we see how one subject of study, properly taught, 
aids and confirms the acquisition of knowledge in other 
departments — indeed, cannot be taught according to sound 
method without doing so. It has been often urged against 
educational reformers, and with some truth, that they desire 
to teach too much during the school period. But the moment 
we begin to get a glimpse of method and of the organization 
and inter-relation of studies, we see that much may be 
taught with ease and simplicity, if only the teacher himself 
be properly equipped and understands the scope and purpose 
of his vocation. We may seem to demand much of him; 
but not more than the future will demand, if he is to be 
educator as well as instructor. 

[Note. — As to examination papers in history, these should be confined in schools 
to dates and to the calling for the narrative reproduction of events. Although it is 
true that we have in the secondary school been gradually introducing the boy to 
reasoned history, he can absorb much more than he can give out. Jf you insist on 
his dealing with political causes he will simply get by rote what he has read or 
been told. To get dates by heart is in accordance with sound psychology; to get 
generalizations by heart is to flaunt the plainest teachings of psychology. Boys can 
understand reasonings and gather in this way materials for the future, but to expect 
them to reason is another matter.] 


